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to set sail, that, by dispatching- a great quantity of business all at once,
and having to meet a great variety of people, he might make an ap-
pearance of greatness and power. Viewing the dead bodies cast tip
by the sea, he perceived bracelets and necklaces of gold about them,
yet passed on, only showing them to a friend that followed him, say-
ing, <pTake you these things, for you are not Themistocles." He
said to Antiphates, a handsome young man, who had formerly
avoided, but now in his glory courted him, "Time, young man, has
taught us both a lesson." He said that the Athenians did not honour
him or admire him, but made, as it were, a sort of plane-tree of him*
sheltered themselves under him in bad weather, and as soon as it was
fine, plucked Bis leaves and cut his branches. When the Seriphlan
told him that he had not obtained this honor by himself, but by the
greatness of the city, he replied, "You speak truth; I should never
have been famous if I had been of Seriphus; nor you, had you been
of Athens." When another of the generals, who thought he had per-
formed considerable service for the Athenians, boastingly compared
his actions with those of Themistocles, he told him that once upon a
time the Day after the Festival found fault with the Festival: "On
you there is nothing but hurry and trouble and preparation, but, when
I come, everybody sits down quietly and enjoys himself;" which the
Festival admitted was true, but "if I had not come first, you would
not have come at all." "Even so/* he said, "if Themistocles had
not come before, where had you been now?" Laughing at his own
son, who got his mother, and, by his mother's means, his father also,
to indulge him, he told him that he had the most power of any one
In Greece: "For the Athenians command the rest of Greece, I com-
mand the Athenians, your mother commands me, and you command
your mother." Loving to be singular in all things, when he had land
to sell, he ordered the crier to give notice that there were good neigh-
Dors near it. Of two who made love to his daughter, he preferred
the man of worth to the one who was rich, saying he desired a man
without riches, rather than riches without a man. Such was the char-
acter of his sayings.
After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the city of
Athens, bribing, as Theopompus reports, the Lacedaemonian ephors
not to be against it, but, as most relate it, overreaching and deceiving
them. For, under the pretext of an embassy, he went to Sparta,
whereupon the Lacedaemonians charged him with rebuilding the
walls, and Poliarchus coming on purpose from ^Egina to denounce
it, he denied the fact, bidding them to send people to Athens to see
whether it were so or no; by which delay he got time for the build-
Ing of the wall, and also placed these ambassadors in the hands of his
countrymen as hostages for him; and so, when the Lacedemonians